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Celtic discussions in the U.S. tend to highlight Irish and sometimes Welsh and Scottish 
themes. While I am fascinated by all of the Celtic Nations, Brittany is the land of my heart, 
where I studied Celtic Studies years ago. That’s where I spent part of my honeymoon, in Rennes 
and in the mystic Forest of Brocéliande. In an effort to teach you a bit about the Celtic culture in 
Brittany, I am pleased to present a talk on the most common Breton legends, which are rarely 
written in English. French books on Breton myths are filled with stories of the Atlantis-like 
sunken city of Kér-Is, the Breton fairies known as Korrigans, and the Grim Reaper-like Ankou. 
Added to these is a less well-known and very interesting- but not spooky- syncretized Breton 
folk character, Sant-Korneli. Here I will briefly discuss each of these realms of Breton folklore, 
while contrasting them with similar tales from other Celtic Nations. 

Brittany largely occupies the territory that Caesar called Armorica, Gaulish for “on the 
sea.” The original Gauls in Armorica were conquered and decimated beginning in 56 BC by 
Caesar and were Romanized quickly. It was re-Celticized during the 5" and 6" centuries when 
Celtic-speaking groups from Wales and Cornwall took refuge among their cultural relatives as 
they fled the Anglo-Saxon invasions of Britain. Later, Brittany was an independent duchy until 
Anne of Brittany’s death in 1514, when the region permanently became part of France 
(MacKillop 1998). 


Figure 1: Author at the Tomb of Merlin, Brocéliande Forest 
(photo taken by the author, Jan. 2003) 


Whereas early Irish and Welsh legends survived in works like the Book of Invasions and 
the Mabinogion, the only Mediaeval Breton writings came from Marie de France’s 12"-century 
Arthurian /ais, the most famous of which is probably the tragic romance of Tristan and Yseult in 
the “Lai du Chévrefeuil” or the “Lay of the Honeysuckle” (MacKillop 1998). Arthurian folklore 
is also still seen in many place names and prehistoric sites, especially at the Forest of 
Brocéliande. This forest is said by some to be the home of Perceval and Lancelot, and the 
haunting-grounds of Morgan le Fay; there are also Neolithic dolmens (single-chamber megalithic 
tombs) such as the Tomb of Merlin and the Tomb of Viviane, also known as the Tomb of the 
Druid. 


Figure 2: Tomb of Viviane/Tomb of the Druid, Brocéliande Forest 
(photo taken by the author, Jan. 2003) 


The Celtic legends of Brittany were not written down until the sudden interest in ‘local’ 
folklore of the 19" century took hold in France, as this Romantic passion for real (and invented) 
‘traditional’ lore did elsewhere in Europe (e.g., . Hersart de La Villemarqué, a Breton, gathered 
folk songs and stories from the Breton countryside and published them in French and Breton in 
his Barzaz-Breiz between 1838 and 1867. Like Macpherson’s Poems of Ossian, its authenticity 
has been challenged (MacKillop 1998), yet it is still one of the most important works of the 
Breton tradition (note de |’éditeur, La Villemarqué 1963; MacKillop 1998). Legends of Kér-Ys 
and the Korrigans come from this work. 

The other main literary source for Breton tales is La Légende de la Mort en Basse- 
Bretagne or the Legend of Death in Lower-Brittany, written by the Breton Anatole Le Braz 
(1999 [1893]). Originally published in 1893, these tales were generally first or second hand 
accounts of his interviewees’ experiences, though some were clearly mythologized. All of these 
legends center on Breton folk beliefs regarding predicting, invoking, and dealing with death, 
along with beliefs of the Otherworld, the character of the Ankou, and the Anaon, the community 
of souls held on Earth as punishment (Le Braz 1999). 

The European sunken-city motif finds its way into Breton folklore as the “Legend of the 
City of Ys,” the “Low City,” a fabled city somewhere near Pointe du Raz along the Bay of 
Douarnenez. It was built below sea-level, and was protected from the sea by a dyke. First 
recorded by Albert le Grand in 1637, this legend was then gathered by Emile Souvestre in his Le 


Foyer Breton in 1844, then later presented as a song in La Villemarqué’s second edition of 
Barzaz-Breiz in 1845 (Doan 1981). 

There are four main characters: 1) Gradlon Meur or Gradlon the Great, a kind and pious 
king who built the city of Kér-Is for the love of his daughter, Dahut; 2) Dahut or Ahés, the 
daughter of Gradlon and the sorceress or Druidess Malgven, a headstrong and incorrigible young 
woman, often thought to be a Druidess herself; 3) Sant-Gwenole, who according to legend first 
brought Christianity to pagan Armorica, establishing the first monastery at Landevenneg in the 
Breton kingdom of Kernev (Cornouaille in French) (MacKillop 1998); and 4) the devilish 
seducer, reinterpreted by the Celticist Peter Berresford Ellis (1999) as Maponos, the Briton and 
Gallic God of Love and analogue of the Graeco-Roman Apollo (see also Doan 1981; Joe 2004; 
MacKillop 1998). 

In the most popular version of the story, Ys became an opulent and proud city. Sant- 
Gwenole prophesied that the city would be destroyed for the sinfulness of its inhabitants, but, 
like Jeremiah, he was rejected and his prophesy ignored (MacKillop 1998). Here I will give just 
one of the many versions of the legend, one that I have modified based on an excerpt from the 
Celticist Peter Berrisford Ellis’ creative adaptation (Ellis 1999; see also Bromwich 1950; Doan 
1981; Joe 2004; MacKillop 1998): 


Kernev was ruled by an eminent king called Gradlon Meur. Gradlon ruled from a great city 
called Kér-Is, which was situated near what is now Pointe du Raz in the Boe an Anaon, the 
Bay of the Dead. Kér-Is was a mighty place and spoken of in awe by those merchants who 

had traveled to its massive walls. 


Gwenole wanted to see the city and to bring the word of the Living God to Gradlon. So one 
day, while in his cell at Landevenneg, he sent for his disciple, Gwion, who had sailed along 
the coast of Kernev. “Tell me of this Gradlon and Kér-Ys, for tomorrow I mean to make a 
journey to see them,” he said. Gwion looked slightly worried. “They hold steadfast to the 
old gods,” he warned. “So did many of us, until we heard the truth,” Gwenole replied. 


“Gradlon is certainly a fair king,” Gwion said. “A sad king, though. Many years ago, King 
Gwezenneg of Bro Erec’h tried to invade Kernev with his army. It happened on that day 
Gradlon’s wife, Dieub, was visiting her kin at Belon with her son Youlek the Determined. 
Gwezenneg and his warriors descended like a plague of locusts, slaughtering all before 
them, including Gradlon’s wife and son and all of Dieub’s family.” 


Gwenole was troubled by this, for Gwezenneg had been a Christian king and unworthy to 
have committed such slaughter. “Did Gradlon seek vengeance?” he asked. Gwion shook 
his head. “No; he sent his ambassadors to Gwezenneg, asking for reparation and was 
refused. Each year at Imbolc he sent his ambassadors and they came back from Vannes 
empty-handed. His beautiful daughter, Dahud, who is a Druidess and follower of the old 
pagan faith, demanded that her father take his army and seize his due. But Gradlon is a 
wise and worthy king and refused to act as lowly as Gwezenneg.” Gwenole was pleased 
that Gradlon was such a king as he could convert to the true faith. But he was worried 
when he heard of Dahud and her pagan ways. 


The next morning he headed for Kér-Is. The further west he went, the more forbidding the 


country became, with bare heathland and no trees, and little stone walls here and there to 
protect the scanty crops. The great dyke had two massive gates, acting as a lock, and no 
one could open them, for they would flood the city. The gates were secured by a massive 
padlock, to which there was but one golden key, which Gradlon carried on a chain around 
his neck. 


Gwenole rode up to the gates and demanded entrance and access to Gradlon, who readily 
admitted him and listened to him. “There is much that is true in what you say,” Gradlon 
conceded, “I would learn more.” 


“T would not!” rang out a voice. A stunningly beautiful woman entered the hall, whom 
Gwenole surmised was the Druidess Dahud. Then he peered closer. “Are you not known as 
Whirlwind?” he demanded. 


Dahud smiled condescendingly. “What do you think?” she parried. Gwenole gasped. “Yes, 
by the Living God, you are Aveldro, who caused the death of Gwezenneg!” Dahud stood 
without shame. “It was my right to take vengeance. Did not this Gwezenneg take the lives 
of my mother and brother, and those of my mother’s family?” 


“Yet you took his life by sorcery,” breathed Gwenole, genuflecting. “I took his life, as he 
took the lives of my kin,” she affirmed. Gradlon hung his head in shame. “What you have 
done is not justice, daughter. Vengeance is not reparation.” “Vengeance satisfies the soul,” 
replied Dahud. “My soul is at peace.” 


“We are born bound to the great wheel of life, Dahud,” warned Gwenole. “There is no 
action without a consequence. Just as Gwezenneg paid for his action, so must you pay for 
yours.” He turned to Gradlon. “King, I feel that you wish to reach out for the truth of the 
Living God. When the time comes, you will find me at the city of Kemper.” And he left the 
court. 


That evening, Dahud was in her bedchamber when suddenly a young man entered who was 
so handsome that Dahud found herself trembling from desire for him. 


“You are no mortal man,” she murmured. “I am Maponos, God of Love,” he replied with a 
smile. “And of all the women on Earth, I have heard you are the most beautiful. Now I see 
it is true, and I desire you. Come away with me and dwell in my palace of love, far off to 
the west.” Dahud lost all rationality. Indeed, as Gwezenneg had fallen under her spell, so 
she fell under this man’s spell. “I will,” she replied vehemently. 


Then Maponos hesitated. “I have admitted my love for you. But, before we go to my 
eternal palace, you must prove your love for me. The entrance to my palace is a secret, and 
if you are to share it, I need a token of your love.” “I will do anything,” she replied. “Then 
fetch the golden gate key from your father’s neck and unlock the gates.” “But the whole 
city will drown,” Dahud protested. “Not so. If you believe in me, I will not let it drown. 
Am I not a God and cannot I stop a flood? If you desire to live with me for eternity, you 
must do this to prove your worthiness.” 


Dahud did not doubt him. She ran to her father’s bedchamber and, finding him asleep, she 
took the key and chain from around his neck. Then she hurried to the great gate where 
Maponos stood. “Open the gate,” he instructed, “if you trust and desire me. Prove your 
belief in me.” She inserted the key and flung open the gate. The vast green sea rushed in. 
She turned eagerly to the young God. 


“Now save Kér-Is, for I have proven my love,” she cried. Maponos began to laugh, and as 
he laughed, he transformed into a twisted, ageing devil with the evil, sneering face of 
Gwezenneg. Then, his laughter echoing, he disappeared. 


In terror and despair, Dahud ran through Kér-Is, raising the alarm. The sea rushed in, the 
waves swallowing all in their path. 


“Mount up behind, my daughter!” said Gradlon, riding up behind her on his fasted charger 
named Morvarc’h, Horse of the Sea, and Dahud was swung up behind. Gradlon rode hard 
before the mighty tide. But the sea began to overtake Morvarc’h. Despairing, Gradlon 
heard the voice of Gwenole: “If you would save yourself and your people, Gradlon, throw 
your treacherous daughter off into the sea.” 


Heart aching, Gradlon did as he was bid. He pushed his pleading daughter into the hungry 
waves. The seas began to recede. But Kér-Is remained submerged. But the people of the 
city reached dry land, except for Dahud. Because Dahud was bound to the wheel of fate, 
Gwenole took pity on her. “You will live your time as one of the merfolk, living in the 
sunken palace of Kér-Is for eternity!” he cried. 


And so Dahud took the form of a mermaid. Combing her golden hair, still lures unwary 
sailors to the bottom of the sea with her beauty and her siren’s song. Thus the place is 
called Boe an Anaon, the Bay of Suffering Souls. Gradlon, meanwhile, went on to Kemper 
and became a convert of Gwenole. He made Corentin the bishop of Kemper and ended his 
days in sanctity. To this day, a statue of Gradlon on horseback stands at the cathedral of St. 
Corentin in Kemper. 


But beware Boe an Anaon near Pointe du Raz, lest you hear the seductive call of Dahud. 


La Villemarqué’s song adds that Gradlon’s horse can still be heard once a year in the area. 
This probably is based on the Mediaeval /ai of “Graelent’”, which suggests that the legend of 
Kér-Is was already in Breton folklore in the [2 century (Doan 1981). Locals still say that 
church bells can be heard and the ruins of an ancient city can be seen in clear weather (Doan 
1981; MacKillop 1998). 

There are strong connections among the tale of Kér-Is and those of other Celtic sunken 
cities. In particular, the Breton story mirrors the Welsh poem of the submerging of Cantre’r 
Gwaelod, the “Bottom Cantred”, in Cardigan Bay, found in the 12"-century Black Book of 
Carmarthen. It is likely that La Villemarqué borrowed sections from the Welsh poem in an effort 
to strengthen Breton identity by giving them a more glorious past (Doan 1981). In the earliest 
version of Cantre’r Gwaelod, the well-maiden Mererid, neglects her duties, and, like Dahud, her 


irresponsibility causes the city to flood (Doan 1981; MacKillop 1998). In the more popular 16": 
century poem, Mererid rides on the back of a bay horse, suggesting that she, too, tried to escape 
the flood on horseback (Doan 1981). 

In both stories, divine retribution is central. Kér-Is and Cantre’r Gwaelod are doomed 
because of the debauchery, pride, and arrogance of their inhabitants. A similar theme of divine 
punishment is also found in the Welsh tale of the submerging of Llys Helig, the “Court of 
Helig”, believed to have existed off the coast of Penmaenmawr (Doan 1981; see also Bromwich 
1950; North 1957). I would like to add here that the version I heard from my Breton friends was 
utterly different, but thus is the nature of folklore. There was no Dahud at all; rather, Kér-Is sank 
because the inhabitants were greedy and inhospitable to a visitor. Because this deeply held Celtic 
rule of hospitality had been broken, God flooded the city and everyone perished. 

There are a dozen sunken cities from the various Celtic traditions (Doan 1981). In the Irish 
story of the Death of Eochaid mac Mairid, for example, Eochaid’s daughter was supposed to 
guard a magic well, but she failed in her duty and forgot to replace the cover. The well 
overflowed and created Lough Neagh (Doan 1981; North 1957). 

Leaving the topic of Kér-Is, I will now tell about the Breton fairy folk. The term “fairy” is 
broadly used here to describe small human-like magical creatures in European folkloric 
traditions. They tend to be clever and mischievous, and can be helpful or harmful. I’m sure most 
of you are familiar with he Irish Sidhe or Tuatha Dé Danann, thought to be the diminished Gods 
of pagan Ireland. In the Irish tradition, these beings, male and female, are beautiful, invisible at 
will, prone to dance and sing, and connected with specific places, particularly mounds and 
megaliths. They also often possess magical cattle. While the Sidhe may steal infants and be 
vengeful when offended, they are generally benevolent (MacKillop 1998). 

The Welsh Tylwyth Teg are similar to the Sidhe in their beauty, magic, occasional 
mischievous antics, and possession of magical cattle. They are distinctive, however, in that they 
are generally associated with lakes, and in that they fear iron. The Cornish, Scottish, and Manx 
fairies are generally similar as well (MacKillop 1998). Most of these Celtic fairies have at some 
point been associated with the devil, but they are rarely if ever shown as distinctly anti-Christian; 
the Breton fairies, however, are seen as willful enemies of both the Catholic Church and the 
Virgin Mary. 

The Breton fairy folk are known as Korred, Korriganed, or Ozeganned in Breton. They are 
distinctly divided by sex: the females are usually called fées or “fairies” in French, while the 
males are called nains or “dwarves” in French; both sexes can be called Korriganed (La 
Villemargé 1963). The female Korriganed are petite and beautiful, nocturnal, and can tell the 
future and heal any illness. Like the Morrigan and many Celtic deities and other magical beings, 
they can shapeshift into animals. They are seen wearing only a white cloth, and, like Dahud, 
brushing their blonde hair with a golden comb. Fairies try to seduce unsuspecting men who pass 
by, cursing them with death if they refuse (La Villemarqué 1963; MacKillop 1998). There may 
also be a connection with the Morrigan: She tries to seduce Cuchulain, who rebuffs her, and then 
must deal with her vengeance (MacKillop 1998). 

These Breton fairy women inhabit a places with an ancient fountain or spring that is often 
near a dolmen. At the beginning of Spring, they hold great nocturnal feasts at their dolmen and 
fountain abodes, with singing and music, but without dancing. As in the following tale, the 
Breton fairies have lethal breath. Like the Banshees, they are deadly, for, as in Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland, they put lethal spells on whoever disturbs them, especially when surprised on a 
Saturday, the day of Mary (La Villemarqué 1963; MacKillop 1998). 


The fairy fountains and dolmens are places where the Virgin had not driven them out. The 
seductive and promiscuous Korrigans despise the Virgin, along with the celibate Catholic clergy, 
reflecting the inherent difference in the pagan and Christian faiths regarding the nature of divine 
female power and the difficulties the early Breton had in reconciling their fairy faith and 
Catholicism. This is also seen in their origins: the Breton say the fairies are princesses who 
refused Christianity and were cursed by God, while the Welsh consider them Druidesses 
condemned for their lack of penitence (La Villemarqué 1963; MacKillop 1998). 

The tale I will tell is called “Aotrou Nann hag ar Gorrigan” or Lord Nann and the Korrigan, 
collected from a Cornouaille woman (my translation): 


Lord Nann and his wife were married very young, and separated very young. The lady had 
twins, a boy and a girl, both white as snow. “What is your heart’s desire,” asked Lord 
Nann, “for giving me a son? Tell me so I can get it for you this instant. The meat of the 
woodcock from the valley marsh, or the meat from the roe deer from the green forest?” 
“The roe deer is what I prefer, but it will be difficult for you to go into the woods,” his wife 
responded. 


Lord Nann grabbed his oaken spear and jumped onto his black horse, quickly reaching the 
forest. At the edge of the wood he saw a white hind, which he pursued so vigorously that 
the earth trembled and water poured from his brow and from his horse. 


Evening came and he found a small stream near the grotto of a Korrigan, surrounded by a 
fine grass. He descended to drink and saw the Korrigan sitting on the edge of the fountain, 
combing her long blond hair with a golden comb. “How dare you come to muddy my 
waters!” said the Korrigan. “You will marry me right now, or you will whither on your feet 
within 7 years, or you will die in 3 days.” 


“T will not marry you, for I have been married for a year,” said Lord Nann. “TI will not 
whither on my feet, nor will I die in 3 days, but only when it pleases God.” He then 
exclaimed, “But I would rather die now than marry a Korrigan!” 


When he returned home, he told his mother, “Good mother, if you love you then make my 
bed, for I feel ill. Do not tell my wife, but in 3 days I will be put in the earth, for a Korrigan 
has put a curse on me.” 


And 3 days later, the young wife said, “Tell me mother-in-law, why do the bells toll? Why 
do the priests sing below dressed in white?” She responded, “A poor soul we lodged died 
last night.” “Mother-in-law,” the wife said, “my Lord Nann, where did he go?” “He went 
to town, my daughter; in a short while he will return to see you.” “Tell me, should I wear 
my red or my blue dress to the church?” “The fashion now, my child, is to go dressed in 
black to the church.” 


Entering the cemetery, Lord Nann’s wife saw the tomb of her poor husband. “Who of our 
family died, that our plot has been freshly dug?” she asked. “Alas! My daughter, I can no 
longer hide it from you, your poor husband is there!” And so Lord Nann’s wife fell to her 
knees and died then. 


It was marvelous to see, the night following the day when the lady was put into the tomb 
with her husband: 2 oaks rose up out of their new tomb and into the sky, and on their 
branches were two white doves, so filled with joy! They sang there until the sunrise, then 
flew off into the sky. 


The male Korrigans, also called Kormandon, Gwazigan, and Duz, are the offspring of 
fairies, but they are grotesque, black, furry creatures with cat claws and goat feet. They’re found 
at night, dancing around dolmens and the distinctive Breton calvaries (monumental public 
crucifixes), singing the days of the week, except never the holy days of Saturday and Sunday. 
Whoever comes upon them is lured into their dancing circle and forced to dance until they died. 
The male Korrigans feast every year on the first Wednesday of May, dancing and singing around 
their stones. They are also known to be counterfeiters; like Leprechauns, they make fake 
treasures that they carry or bury, treasures that lure would-be thieves, as in the following tale. 
They are also believed to be the carvers of the megaliths in Morbihan, especially at Gavrinis; 
whoever can decipher the symbols will know the location of all their hidden treasure (La 
Villemarqué 1963). 

The Duz are less feared, in general, than the female Korrigans. According to Breton lore, 
people would make fun of the Duz and taunt them, but only after protecting themselves with 
holy water. They are more comic and mischievous than mean, though they also hate Christianity; 
they mock the new faith by their nocturnal dancing around the Catholic calvaries (La 
Villemarqué 1963). 


Here is a tale that Le Braz recorded in Kernev called “Ar C’horred” or “The Dwarves” (my 
translation with modification): 


Paskou the Long, a tailor, began thieving one Friday evening. He could no longer make 
breeches, for all the men were gone to war against the French and their king. 


He went into the grotto of the Korrigans with his shovel, and began to dig, hoping to find 
hidden treasure. He found the treasure, then went back home quickly and went to bed. 


He awoke, hearing voices chant, “Close the door, close it well! Here are the little Duz of 
the night. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday! Close the door, my 
friends; here come the Korrigans!” 


Here they come into the courtyard; here they come dancing breathless. 


“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday! Here we come climbing on your 
roof; here we come making a hole in it. You are caught, my poor friend; throw out the 
treasure fast. Poor Paskou, you are dead! Cleanse yourself with holy water; throw your 
sheet over your head; don’t make a move.” 


“Ai! I hear them laughing; whoever can escape is clever,” said Paskou. “Lord God! Here is 
one; his head is coming through the hole; his eyes shine like coals! He is sliding along the 
pillar. Lord God! One, two, and three! Here they are dancing in the air! They are jumping 


and furious! Holy Virgin! I am strangled!” 


“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, and Friday,” sing the Duz “Two, three, 
four, five, and six! Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday! Tailor, dear little tailor, it seems you 
are snoring there! Tailor, dear little tailor, show us a little of the end of your nose. Come 
dance a circle; we will teach you the beat. Tailor, dear little tailor! Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday. Tailor, you are a rascal. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. Come steal from us 
again; come, bad little tailor. We will teach you a dance that will crack your back. Korrigan 
money is useless.” 


As frightening as the Korrigans may be, the Ankou is surely the most terrifying character 
in Breton folklore. The Ankou, who is often described as male but sometimes as female (here 
characterized as male), was made famous in Anatole Le Braz' La Légende de la Mort (1999 
[1893]). He is death personified, the bringer and coachman of death. He is sometimes described 
as a tall, thin figure in a black cloak with a head of long white hair and a large black felt hat; 
other times, he is a Thanatos-like skeleton in a black shroud and with a swiveling head that can 
see everyone everywhere. He always holds a scythe, but one whose blade curves upward so that 
he can he pushes it forwards, rather than towards him, to take someone’s life. (Le Braz 1999; 
MackKillop 1998). 

The Ankot is usually depicted driving a death wagon with a creaking axle and filled with 
bodies of the dead. His coach is pulled by two horses, the first thin and weak, the second fat and 
healthy. Standing in the coach with his scythe, he is accompanied by two escorts; one leads the 
emaciated horse, the other clears the way for the Ankou and gathers the bodies after he harvested 
their souls. Also known as Ankow in Cornish lore and Angau in the Welsh tradition, he is 
somewhat analogous to the headless Irish coachman of death, made famous by the funny but 
spooky 1959 film “Darby O’Gill and the Little People,” but the Ankow has more in common 
with the Medieval Grim Reaper (Le Braz 1999; MacKillop 1998). 

Here is a translation of The Coach of the Dead, recorded by Le Braz in 1890 (Le Braz 1999 
[1893]) (and modified by me): 


It was a night in June, when the Breton leave the horses out all night. A young man had 
taken his horses to the fields. He was whistling on his way back, for the night was clear and 
the moon was shining. He heard a coach coming towards him on the road; a coach whose 
badly-greased axle went “squeak, squeak.” He was sure it was the coach of death. “At last 
Ill be able to see that coach with my own eyes,” he thought. 


And he crossed the ditch and hid in a clump of hazels, so that he could see without being 
seen. The coach came into view. It was drawn by three white horses harnessed one behind 
the other. Two men accompanied it, each dressed in black and wearing wide-brimmed felt 
hats. One of them led the first horse by the bridle, the other was standing up in the front of 
the coach. 


As the coach came opposite the hazel clump where the young man was hiding, its axle 
went “crack.” “Stop!” said the man on the coach, to the one who was leading the horses. 
The man cried “Whoa!” and the team came to a halt. 


“The axle pin’s just broken,” said the Ankou. “Go and cut what you need to make a new 
one from that hazel clump over there.” “I’m lost,” thought the young man, who right then 
regretted his indiscreet curiosity very much. However, he was not punished there and then. 
The coachman cut off a branch, shaped it, inserted it into the axle, and then the horses and 
coach went on their way. 


The young man was able to return home safe and sound; but, towards morning, he was 
taken with an unknown fever, and they buried him the next day.” 


Despite the popular image many have of Brittany as a land obsessed with sad and macabre 
tales, there are other stories that have nothing to do with tragedy and death at all. Such is the 
legend of Sant-Korneli. Like other Celtic Nations, Brittany has her share of syncretized 
Mediaeval legends rooted in her pagan and Christian traditions. 

Like the story of Saint Brigit, who is most likely a syncretism of the Celtic Goddess and 
the actual saint, the legend of Sant-Korneli appears to represent a mixing of the 3"-century 
martyred Pope, Saint Cornelius and Cernunnos, the pan-Celtic Horned God (Gostling 1909; 
MacKillop 1998). When I recently discovered the legend of Sant-Korneli, the Patron Saint of 
Hormed Animals, who is little-known outside of Brittany, I was astounded because Horned Gods 
in Europe, from Cernunnos to Pan, were usually associated with the Devil once Christianity 
replaced the old faiths. This is the only case I am aware of where a Horned God was syncretized 
into a benign, holy character in Christian Europe and not with the Devil. 

The story of Sant-Korneli was recorded by the Englishman Frances Gostling in the journal 
of his travels through Brittany, published in 1909 as Bretons At Home. He was at Carnac in 
Morbihan for the Benediction of the Beasts, also known as the Festival of the Oxen, when the 
church-cleaner, an old local Vannetais woman named Genovéfa Morvan, told him this tale 
(Gostling 1909: 233-234) (modified by me): 


It was during the reign of the wicked Emperor Decius that our Korneli came to us. He was 
a very cruel man, the emperor, and persecuted the Christians, so that for a long time there 
was no one found brave enough to be pope. Then at last came our ‘Bien-heureux,’ who 
seeing the blood of the Christians flow like water, raised his voice on their behalf. In return 
the emperor banished him, drove him from Rome! Ma Doue! My God! it was as when 
Sodom and Gomorrah drove away the brother of the Blessed Abraham! Therefore one 
night Saint Korneli placed all his goods on a cart, to which he attached two oxen, and after 
saying farewell to his friends, journeyed away into Brittany. 


But no sooner had he departed than the furious emperor regretted that he had not slain him, 
and calling his captain told him to take an army and bring the pope back to Rome. It was 
here at Carnac that they overtook him. Before him lay the sea, behind was the host of the 
emperor, there seemed no way of escape. Then falling on his knees Saint Korneli prayed 
aloud to be delivered. When he rose, there indeed stood the army as before, stretching over 
the plain, but each man was now of stone, as we see him to-day; and the saint remained 
here with his oxen till his death, and taught us Christianity. 


Revealing the depth of faith in folklore, when Gostling told the woman that he thought 
Sant-Korneli and Saint Cornelius were the same person, and that the books said he had been 
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martyred in Rome, the old Breton responded, saying, “Without doubt, books will say anything! 
But you need to trust my word, you may see for yourself that what I say is true” (Gostling 1909: 
234). And he was led inside to a sacristy filled with icons and horns from all kinds of horned 
beasts (Gostling 1909). 

It is interesting to note that Gostling himself, based on the archaeological knowledge of his 
time, associated Zacharie le Rouzic’s archaeological finds from Mont Saint-Michel with Sant- 
Korneli. Le Rouzic found a prehistoric burial of a man he called a “chief” accompanied by the 
burnt remains of two oxen. Rather than associating Korneli with Cernunnos, Gostling 
hypothesized that the legend of the saint was really the embellished story of this prehistoric, 
pagan “chief”, which was later connected to Saint Cornelius. He based this hypothesis on the 
accounts he had heard that “until recently”, Breton pilgrims came to Mont Saint-Michel to honor 
Sant-Korneli, to have him bless their oxen, and to leave earth and stone offerings (Gostling 1909: 
227; 229). 

It is also worth noting that he says that at his time, the worship of Korneli was fading, the 
rituals and customs being “gradually suppressed,” and he thought Korneli would soon be known 
only as an “unorthodox” Christian saint, stripped of his pagan associations. Needless to say, he 
was disappointed, as the priests kept the church door closed, refusing to bless the cattle while he 
and other tourists sat expectantly with their cameras (Gostling 1909). Perhaps surprisingly, he 
adds, “As I wander round there seems to me in the soft eyes of the cows a saddened 
look...[which] sends me away wondering whether the Church has done wisely in refusing to 
sanction any longer the ancient recognition accorded by the older religion, of the rights and 
needs of beasts” (Gostling 1909: 232). I do not know if any of the rituals Gostling witnessed 
continue today, but at least the legend of Sant-Korneli, Patron of Horned Animals and originator 
of the Carnac stones, survives still. 

Brittany is best known for its Neolithic megaliths and for its Arthurian legends, but her 
people still have a thriving Celtic culture, one that includes spooky and fun legends and 
supernatural creatures. Some of their tales have roots in a shared Celtic tradition, like the tale of 
Kér-Is city, while others have a more distinctly Breton flavor, like the legends of the Ankow and 
Sant-Korneli. I hope this little sampler of Breton folklore has piqued your curiosity about 
Brittany and her Celtic traditions. Just keep an eye out for blondes at standing stones and tall, 
thin men in huge black fadoras! 
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